JOAN    OF    ARC
before, and inscribed on the register of the Chamber of
Accounts of Brabant, quotes her as saying that "she
would be wounded in the battle before Orleans by a
missile, but would not die of it.53 The story was, as
usual, considerably strengthened later, by filling in such
details as the arrow and the part of her body that it was
to strike. She herself at her trial merely said that Saint
Catherine and Saint Margaret had told her beforehand
that she would be wounded, without naming the place
or the exact style of the missile, and comforted her after-
ward so that she was well in a fortnight.
Meantime the battle slackened in her absence and
presently died away. The chieftains held a consultation,
decided that nothing more could be done on that day,
and at four o'clock the Bastard gave the order, not only
to cease fire, but to gather the guns and other material
for a general withdrawal into the city.
The news was carried to Joan where she lay in pain
on her improvised litter. At once she jumped to her
feet and ran to find the Bastard. Passionately she begged
him to wait a little while longer, to allow her to try one
more assault, pledging the word of her heavenly counsel
that the place was surely theirs. And she added, with
one of the shrewd flashes of insight that never left her in
her moments of highest exaltation, that the English must
be quite as tired by now as their assailants.
The Bastard hesitated and incalculable consequences
hung on his next word. Had he refused, the siege of
Orleans might in the end have been raised somehow,
though by what means it is difficult to see. If the English
were not strong enough to take the city by storm, the
French had no remote idea that they could either drive
them away or prevent reinforcements coming up: actually
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